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THE AMERIKA-INSTITUT 


Those of us who have traveled abroad, and especially those 
who have attempted study or research in foreign countries, will 
remember the vexing delays, difficulties, and set-backs of every 
sort incident to that attempt. These difficulties are caused in 
part by an imperfect knowledge of the language, and in part by 
an ignorance of the customs and institutions of the country. 
The student has looked in vain for some friendly general bureau of 
information and aid which would meet his particular needs and 
put him in the way of his work pleasantly and quickly; and as a 
consequence much valuable time is often lost in “learning the 
ropes”’ and getting settled finally to one’s task. 

So far as Germany is concerned, these difficulties seem to have 
been fairly removed by the establishment of the Amerika-Institut 
by the German government, as announced by Mr. Hugo Miinster- 
berg, who has been appointed first director of the Institut. It 
will be seen that not only the smaller, more individual needs of 
scholars, as described above, are met, but also the need for closer 
relations and a better understanding between the institutions of 
the two nations is recognized. 

In order that the organization and purpose of the Jnstitut may 
be more fully understood we quote from the director’s announce- 
ment: 


I beg to bring to your notice the formal opening of the Amerika- 
Institut in the Royal Library Building at Berlin. The Jmstitut 
is a foundation of the German government. The staff comprises 
scientific workers, librarians, translators, American and German 
secretaries, and so on; its organization has been intrusted to me. I 
am to be in honorary capacity the director of the Jmstitut during its 
first year, while I am staying as Harvard exchange professor at the 
University of Berlin. 

The general aim of the Jnstitut is the systematic furthering of the 
cultural relations between Germany and the United States. Strictly 
political and commercial affairs lie outside of its realm, but every- 
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thing which refers to education and scholarship, to literature and art, 
to technique and social welfare, to travel and public interests, to peace 
and international understanding, will be the fit object of its efforts. 
While the political relations of the countries have always been organized, 
the cultural connections have been the results of chance influences 
which have brought about a wasteful scattering of energies and often 
a disappointing and even harmful outcome. The Jnstitut is the first 
effort to organize and to forward these mutual interests of two great 
nations. We hope it may lead to the founding of similar govern- 
mental institutions for cultural relations with foreign countries among 
all the leading nations of the world. 

In confining our work to Germany and America, we are trying 
to aid Americans who seek contact with German institutions and 
scholars, libraries and archives, laboratories and museums, hospitals 
and academies, industrial establishments and municipal works, and 
in a corresponding way Germans who need connections with Ameri- 
can institutions or personalities. We try to further international 
congresses and researches, exhibitions and expeditions, statistical 
inquiries and historical investigations. We are engaged in increasing 
the circulation of American books in Germany and of German books 
in America. The whole exchange between the Smithsonian Institute 
in Washington and its correspondents in Germany, the transmission 
of official documents, and the arrangements for copyrights will be 
undertaken by our Jmstitut, which will also have its own extensive 
American library. We shall systematically encourage the translation 
of American books into German and of German books into English. 
An important part of our function will be the informing of institutions: 
for instance, in the interest of the American students we shall advise 
the German universities concerning the relative value of the degrees 
of the six hundred American colleges. In short, we shall devote our 
services to everything which removes possible misunderstandings and 
promotes the cultural friendship, which indirectly may also work 
toward harmonious political and commercial relations. 


CURRENT EVENTS 

We announced in the October number of the Journal the 
establishment of ‘Current Events”’ as an independent department, 
the same to present everything that is properly news, such as 
occurrences from month to month, meetings, changes in faculties, 
performances of various kinds, etc. While such news is not of 
paramount importance when compared with other features of the 
Journal, it certainly is of great interest and value, and this depart- 
ment is therefore well worth the support of all our readers. 

By reference to p. 136 of the present number, the reader will 
see the name and address of the associate editor who is responsi- 
ble for the news from his section, and is urged to send in to this 
officer without solicitation memoranda or accounts of whatever 
he may deem worthy of mention in his institution or locality. 


ARCHAEOLOGY IN 1909. PART II 


By Grorce H. CHASE 
Harvard University 


At Pagasae, Dr. Arvanitopoullos further explored the temple 
which was mentioned in last year’s report. It is situated on the 
acropolis, and although nothing but the foundations remain in 
situ, many fragments of the superstructure were scattered about. 
The material is Pentelic marble, and the workmanship is said to 
be remarkably fine, comparable, according to the discoverer, 
with that of the Erechtheum. The date of the building is probably 
the fourth century. From the ruins of some Turkish houses a 
number of new fragments of painted stelae, for the most part badly 
injured, were recovered. The most important is the lower part 
of the stele which I described in last year’s report. The paint has 
almost disappeared, but the fragment has preserved the inscrip- 
tion, which runs as follows: 

Avrpov ép’ “Hdiorn Motpa tore ax’ atpaxtwv 
KA@oav, ddivos vindy 

oxeTrin, ob yap 7d 
t(€) dpdeioey xeiAos 

év yap aos dryyayev eis Eva 
tovs axpitws Toicde Tixn. 

From the forms of the letters it is argued that the stele is to be 
dated between 250 and 217 B.C., approximately the date to which 
Dr. Arvanitopoullos assigned it on stylistic grounds. 

Finally, near Carditza in Thessaly, a rich tomb of the first 
century B.C. was discovered, containing a number of silver vases 
with applied designs as well as an abundance of gold ornaments and 
copper utensils. 

Passing to the Peloponnesus, we may notice first the work of 
the American School at Corinth. Here the campaign of 1909 was 
devoted especially to clearing up a number of problems connected 
with the water supply for the fountain Pirene in its earliest form, 
dating from the sixth century B.c. The four great underground 
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reservoirs, each 20 to 25 meters long, 2 meters wide, and 2.50 
meters high, and the tunnel by which they were supplied were 
thoroughly examined. The cement lining of the reservoirs was 
found in almost perfect condition, and it is stated that with a very 
little further excavation one reservoir at least could be shown 
delivering water into the draw-basins in the ancient fashion. 
One curious detail is an arrangement for setting lamps at regular 
intervals along the tunnel, evidently for purposes of inspection. 
In the Odeum, which dates from the second century and owes its 
existence to Herodes Atticus, several trenches were sunk and a 
number of well-preserved, rock-cut seats in the lower level of the 
cavea were uncovered. In the theater further excavation showed 
that the Greek stage was much lower than is common in Hellen- 
istic theaters. The building in its Greek form is at least as early 
as 300 B.C. and possibly considerably earlier. Further excavation 
may show that it is to be dated well back into the fourth century, 
in which case it would gain a new interest from its bearing on the 
stage question. Between the Odeum and the theater traces of a 
sanctuary were discovered, which may turn out to be the much 
sought sanctuary of Athena Chalinitis, but the excavation at this 
point is as yet merely tentative and the identification cannot be 
regarded as certain. 

In the Argolid, the Germans resumed work at Tiryns in the 
spring of 1909, examining especially the southern end of the citadel. 
Numerous foundation walls belonging to the period of the palace 
were cleared and below them many relics of the older settlement. 
The earliest wall of defense runs approximately under the center 
of the Byzantine church. Outside this wall were found traces of 
the pre-Mycenaean settlement with characteristic black-luster pot- 
tery, and underneath the room marked XXX on Schliemann’s plan 
(Tiryns, pl. Il), a magazine with six large pithoi. The southern 
wall of this magazine is curved and recalls the curved house walls 
recently found in the lower levels at Olympia. Careful cleaning 
of the plastered floors in the two megara of the palace revealed the 
fact that they were originally painted; in the great megaron and 
itsforehall not only ornamental patterns but also octopi and dolphins 
on a blue background appeared. Trial trenches outside the citadel 
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struck many traces of the lower town, those on the south being early 
Mycenaean and those on the north late Mycenaean. No traces of 
houses of post-Mycenaean times were found, but graves of the 
geometric period appeared everywhere. In these, contrary to the 
usual custom in geometric burials, where cremation is the rule, the 
bodies were contracted and placed in stone coffins or in pithoi. 

At Sparta the English excavators cleared various outlying 
parts of the sanctuary of Artemis Orthia, and by removing parts 
of the cobble pavement of the arena examined the lowest levels. 
In these were found ashes and fragments of geometric pottery, 
proving that the worship of Orthia on this site was older than any 
of the existing buildings. The excavation here is now regarded 
as finished. More important in some ways were the results of 
operations at another site, the building known as the Menelaion, 
situated on a hill on the east bank of the Eurotas a little below the 
site of Sparta itself. The remains here were partially cleared by 
Ross in 1833-34; in 1889, some further work was done by the 
Greek government; and the identification of the ruins as the temple 
of Menelaus at Therapnae, where Menelaus and Helen were believed 
to be buried (cf. Pausanias 3, 19, 9), has usually been accepted. 
The attention of the English excavators was again attracted to the 
place by the chance discovery by a shepherd of various small 
objects on the slope below the building. Excavation brought to 
light a quantity of pottery and bronze ornaments belonging for 
the most part to the period which the English call Laconian II 
(latter part of the seventh century) and which is only scantily 
represented at the sanctuary of Orthia. Below these, fragments 
with geometric ornamentation appeared. The building itself 
consists of a large platform approached by a ramp, and on the plat- 
form remains of what may have been an altar. As yet no trace 
of a tomb has been discovered. Some Mycenaean pottery was 
found here, and in the neighboring fields remains of a Mycenaean 
house with painted walls. These finds tend to confirm the theory, 
which had already been advanced on the basis of Mycenaean 
potsherds previously discovered, that the hill marks the site of 
the prehistoric town of Sparta, and that the classical city, within 
the limits of which no Mycenaean remains have been discovered, 
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was not founded until the beginning of the iron age. It is 
announced that the excavations will be continued on this site. 

At Olympia, further investigation of the lowest levels showed 
that the prehistoric settlement extended under the Metroén and 
also under the terrace of the Treasuries, which is thus proved to 
be an artificial construction. More houses with apses were dis- 
covered, and it is now stated that what has commonly been iden- 
tified as the altar of Zeus is really only a pair of such structures. 
The smaller finds included numerous stone implements and plain 
and incised pottery, but no metal except where the stratification 
was uncertain. A layer of sand which covers the ruins of the early 
settlement appears to be due to the later leveling up of the site, not 
to natural causes. 

In Rome, the most striking discoveries of the year were made in 
the course of excavations on the Janiculum, which were begun in 
1908 and which ought to have been mentioned earlier in these 
reports. Near the southern end of the hill is situated the Villa 
Sciarra, now owned by Mr. George Wurts. Here, in July 1906, in 
a narrow valley which runs down toward the Tiber, workmen en- 
gaged in digging trenches for foundation walls discovered a number 
of blocks and fragments of marble, several of them with complete 
or fragmentary inscriptions. There were three altars, one dedicated 
to Zeus Keraunios and the Numphae Furrinae, one to Adadus, 
and one to Jupiter Maleciabrudes. A curious block with a hole in 
the center bears an inscription which records that the monument 
of which it formed a part (very probably a fountain) was set up by 
a certain Gaionas. From these facts several inferences were 
drawn by M. Gauckler, who published the first detailed account 
of the inscriptions. In the first place it is clear that in this valley 
was located the Lucus Furrinae, famous as the spot where Gaius 
Gracchus met his death in 121 B.c. From the configuration of 
the valley and from some traces of conduits, M. Gauckler main- 
tained that a spring must exist in the valley, originally, no doubt, 
intimately associated with the worship of the goddess and her 
sacred grove. Secondly, M. Gauckler pointed out, the names 
Adadus and Jupiter Maleciabrudes (and probably also the BELO 
which occurs on an architectural fragment) point to the fact that 
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in the Imperial period a sanctuary of Syrian gods was built in the 
valley. The date, he argued, was the latter part of the second cen- 
tury A.D., since Gaionas is known from several other inscriptions, 
one of which is dated exactly, November 29, 186 A.D.; and he con- 
cluded his discussion with an imaginary picture of the sanctuary, 
which, he insisted, must be preserved under the accumulation of 
earth in the valley, only awaiting the spade of the excavator. 
Shortly after the appearance of Gauckler’s articles, Professor 
Hiilsen published a discussion of the evidence. He differed from 
the French scholar in many details and was especially severe in 
criticism of his arguments for the existence of the sacred spring and 
his picture of the sanctuary of the Syrian gods. Here clearly was 
a problem which only the spade could decide, and fortunately 
means were soon found to put the conflicting theories to the test. 
In April, 1908, a thorough examination of the site was begun, 
which ended in a complete vindication of the opinions advanced 
by M. Gauckler. An underground spring with ancient conduits 
leading from it was very quickly discovered, and just outside the 
boundaries of the Villa Wurts, close to the spot where the inscribed 
blocks came to light in 1906, the sanctuary of the Syrian gods (or 
perhaps only a part of the sanctuary) was found. What has so 
far been recovered consists of a large court with high walls, which 
apparently was open to the sky, bounded at one end by a chapel 
and at the other by an octagonal structure which may have served 
as a sort of baptistry. The chapel consists of a large central room, 
with an apse at the far end and a long, narrow room at each side; 
it is entered through a narthex or vestibule which extends entirely 
across the front of the building and has a small room set off at each 
end. The whole arrangement recalls in many ways the plan of a 
Christian basilica. In the center of the main room was a triangular 
altar, and at the back of the apse a niche for a statue, probably 
the figure of a seated god which was found in the apse. It seems 
probable that this is some form of the Syrian Baal represented as 
Jupiter, but as the head and both arms are gone the identification 
cannot be certain. A secret compartment in this niche contained 
the upper part of a human skull. But the most surprising dis- 
coveries were made in the octagonal “baptistry” and the adjoining 
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apartments. In one of the small rooms through which the octagon 
was entered from the court was found a badly mutilated candela- 
brum base of marble, decorated with figures of dancing girls; and 
carefully buried beneath the floor, where it had evidently been 
placed for safekeeping, was a marble statue,of Bacchus with gilded 
hands and face. In another apartment was a broken and mutilated 
basalt statue of an Egyptian pharaoh. Strangest of all, inside a 
triangular font which occupied the center of the octagon was dis- 
covered a small statue of a goddess of gilded bronze, lying on its 
back. Except for the head, the figure presents the appearance of 
a mummy, and about it, in seven coils, is twined a serpent, which 
rises to the top of the figure so that its head appears above the 
forehead of the goddess. On the figure, when it was deposited in 
the font, seven eggs were placed, and the broken shells of these 
lay all about it when it was discovered. That this is some foreign 
divinity seems certain, but the interpretation is difficult; the most 
probable suggestion yet made is that it represents the birth of the 
Syrian goddess Atargatis, the Fortuna Primigenia of the Romans. 

As to the date of the sanctuary, several bits of evidence point 
to the fourth century A.D. But that the worship of the Syrian 
gods was established in the Lucus Furrinae as early as the second 
century A.D. is proved by the discovery of traces of two earlier 
structures below the level of the present sanctuary. One of these 
is very surely the sanctuary of the time of Gaionas; a block in- 
scribed with his name and datable to November or December, 
176 A.D., was taken from the earlier temple and used as a thresh- 
old in the later building. The earliest ruins of all may be dated 
in the first century A.D., but it is not entirely certain that they 
come from a sanctuary. It is certainly to be hoped that means 
will be found to continue these excavations. Incomplete as they 
are, they illustrate very strikingly the strange forms of oriental 
worship that are so constantly referred to by the writers of the 
Empire. The high walls by which the sanctuary was enclosed 
show the secrecy with which the rites were guarded; the curious 
image of the goddess with her serpent suggests the element of 
mystery in the cult; and the carefully buried statue of Bacchus 
gives evidence of the persecution which her votaries suffered in 


the later days of paganism. 
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From other parts of Rome there is not much to record. In the 
Forum, the excavation of the Basilica Aemilia was carried some- 
what farther, and twelve new tombs belonging to the early Sepul- 
cretum were examined. One of these, a tomba a pozzo containing 
a dolium with a hut-urn and the usual funeral furniture, is said to 
be the best preserved tomb that has yet been discovered in the 
Forum. An ancient well which was discovered under the church 
of S. Cesareo on the Summa Sacra Via is to be further investigated. 
It is thought to date from the Republican period. Considerable 
parts of the recent excavations in the Forum have been covered 
up again to preserve the ruins—a justifiable proceeding and, from 
an aesthetic point of view, a laudable one, though it is unfortunate 
that in some instances ruins have been concealed for which the 
official reports have not appeared, so that it will be difficult, if not 
impossible, to verify the excavators’ statements. A_ general 
account of the latest excavations has recently been published by 
Professor Hiilsen (Die neuesten Ausgrabungen auf dem Forum Ro- 
manum: Nachtrag zu Das Forum Romanum, Rome, Loescher, 1910). 

The beginning of work on the Zona Monumentale, which was 
mentioned in last year’s report, has not been auspicious. In their 
eagerness to produce results, the commission began by laying out a 
broad avenue from the Palatine to the Baths of Caracalla. They 
cut down trees and tore down buildings and began to level up and 
down, showing little interest in the ruins which their cuttings 
brought to light or in the buildings which were removed, to such 
an extent that a writer in Marzocco characterized their action as 
“the greatest crime since Alaric.” Almost the only result of impor- 
tance that their work has so far yielded is the discovery of the ruins 
of the Porta Capena, just where it has recently been placed by 
writers on the topography of ancient Rome. Commendatore 
Boni, who represented the Ministry of Public Instruction on the 
commission and who had hoped that the work would afford oppor- 
tunities for thorough exploration, resigned in disgust and was 
replaced by Professor Lanciani. Whether he can succeed in rousing 
the other members of the commission to a realization of their 
opportunities remains to be seen. 

On the Quirinal, on the site formerly occupied by the Villa 
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Spithéver, a new fragment of a very early wall of defense was 
discovered and completely cleared. It is built of a soft, grey-green 
tufa, and seems surely earlier than the so-called wall of Servius. 
It was preserved to a height of nine courses and for a length of 36 
meters, but some nine meters were destroyed to make way for a 
new street, a concession to the needs of the new Rome which 
caused considerable discussion. 

The most heated discussions, however, which were held in Rome 
in 1909 centered about the ‘‘Fanciulla d’Anzio.”’ Now that the 
first wave of enthusiasm over the acquisition of the statue has 
passed, a somewhat saner view of its merits is possible. It has 
been pointed out, for instance, that the head and the body are 
made of different materials and probably by different artists, as 
is the case with the Demeter of Cnidus. Nevertheless, there seems 
to be a growing consensus of opinion that the statue is a Greek 
work of the latter part of the fourth century or the early part of 
the third. As to the identification of the figure, theories multiply 
with amazing rapidity. The “maid” has been called a poetess, 
a priestess of Apollo, a Sibyl, a Muse, a temple slave, Cassandra, 
Praxilla, and doubtless other names. Most startling of all is the 
theory advanced by Mrs. Strong, the newly appointed assistant 
director of the British School in Rome, who argues that the “‘maid”’ 
is not a woman at all, but a gallus or priest of Cybele. Time, per- 
haps, may bring about some agreement, but at present the critics 
seem hopelessly at variance. Meanwhile the discussion keeps the 
statue prominently before the public and makes it for the time 
being the most popular work in Rome. 

At Ostia, where Professor Vaglieri is excavating for the govern- 
ment, the most conspicuous find of the year was a shrine of an 
oriental divinity, showing the typical paved central area with a 
raised bench for worshipers on either side. The arrangement is 
one that is familiar for shrines of Mithra, but an inscription men- 
tions Jupiter Sabazius, so that it is probable that the shrine was 
dedicated to this god, the Phrygian Sabazis. A plan of the recent 
excavations, published in the Notizie degli Scavi (1909, pp. 411 ff.) 
makes clear the relations of the different sections of the city men- 
tioned in Professor Vaglieri’s earlier reports. 
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In the region north of Rome, as usual, many pre-Roman tombs 
were examined, especially at Terni, at Pavia, at Este, near Padua, 
and at Belmonte and Fermo in Picenum. One of these, at Bel- 
monte, contained remains of no less than five bronze bigae, one richly 
ornamented, of a cuirass of leather covered with bronze plates, four 
helmets, a pair of greaves, nine lances, and several short swords 
with traces of their wooden sheaths. All these were apparently 
the possessions of a single chief; at least, there are traces of only 
one skeleton. Professor Dellosso, the discoverer, dates the tomb 
in the seventh century B.c. 

At Pompeii, the great find of the year was a fine villa, discovered 
on private land less than six hundred feet from the point where the 
government excavators were working. It is described as a country 
residence distinct in type from the ordinary Pompeian house. 
Several elaborately decorated rooms were cleared, including a large 
triclinium with well-preserved and well-executed paintings, but 
the excavation was finally stopped by the authorities. 

Farther south, on the site of Locri Epizephyrii, the government 
excavations begun in 1908 under the direction of Professor Orsi 
were continued. The shrine of Demeter and Persephone, which 
yielded a rich collection of terra-cotta plaques and vases in 1908, 
was further examined, and the collection of plaques was considerably 
increased; a small sanctuary of Athena, identified by terra-cottas, 
was located; a deposit of architectural terra-cottas from the fifth- 
century temple was found; native tombs of the ninth and eighth 
centuries (Orsi’s Siculan III type) were explored; and thirty-four 
tombs in a Greek graveyard belonging to the archaic and Hellen- 
istic periods were opened. A popular account of the campaign of 
1908, published in the Bolletino d’ Arte (1909, pp. 406-24 and 463-82) 
shows the importance of this excavation. It is interesting to note, 
in connection with the work at Locri, that a request for permission 
to excavate this site, which was submitted by Professor Von Duhn 
before the campaign of 1908, was not granted by the Italian authori- 
ties—a new proof that changed laws do not necessarily mean 
changed conditions. 
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ROME’S HEROIC PAST IN THE POEMS OF CLAUDIAN: 


By Cuirrrorp H. Moore 
Harvard University 


Virgil nowhere else makes so strong an appeal to patriotism as 
when he summons up Rome’s great past and marshals in his lines 
the heroes of Roman tradition. Already in the Augustan Age the 
imaginations of men were deeply stirred by Rome’s long history 
and by the extent of her empire. To the supporters of Augustus 
a new order had arisen, which in their hopes was to renew the glory 
of the past. It is not without interest to turn to a period more 
than four centuries later and to consider the attitude of Romans 
toward their empire and their past at a moment just before that 
empire began finally to fall apart under the attacks of the northern 
invaders. 

When in 4o1 A.D. Alaric first invaded Italy, according to tradi- 
tion he was impelled by a clear oracle: 

Rumpe omnes, Alarice, moras; hoc impiger anno 

Alpibus Italiae ruptis penetrabis ad urbem.? 
There is abundant evidence that the mere possibility of Rome’s 
capture filled every Roman mind with horror; and we need not 
doubt that the court poet of the day was justified in representing 
some of Alaric’s barbarian followers as shrinking from the advance 
on the city as an act of sacrilege. To barbarian as well as citizen 
Rome stood for law, letters, and culture, for all that made up the 
highest civilization with which she had encompassed the world. 
So, even after her capture, Rutilius Namatianus celebrated the city, 
as he left for Gaul: 


Quantum vitalis natura tetendit in axes, 
Tantum virtuti pervia terra tuae. 
Fecisti patriam diversis gentibus unam: 
Profuit invitis te dominante capi. 
t Read before the Classical Association of New England at Hartford, Conn., 
April 2, 1910. 


2 De bello Gothico 546 f. 
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Dumque offers victis proprii consortia iuris, 
Urbem fecisti, quod prius orbis erat. 


Porrige victuras Romana in saecula leges 
Solaque fatales non vereare colos.' 


Rome had indeed long been the sacred city hallowed by her great 
past of more than eleven centuries. Today we cannot appreciate 
what that extent of national history means. The Revolutionary 
War has for us the dignity of age after a bare century and a third; 
the Pilgrim Fathers have been ennobled by an antiquity of less 
than three hundred years. It is evident then that we have no 
real measure for the antiquity of Rome when viewed from the 
death of Theodosius in 395 A.D.; the traditional beginnings of 
that city were farther away from the young emperor Honorius 
than the coronation of Charles the Great is from us. It is not 
surprising therefore that in spite of all its vicissitudes Rome exer- 
cised a mighty spell on men, seemed indeed to be the very palladium 
on which the safety of the empire depended. In 410, when after 
a lapse of eight hundred years Rome was again captured by an 
invader, both pagans and Christians felt that the disaster was 
nothing less than a divine punishment. The pagan party saw in 
the city’s fall the terrible result of abandoning the ancient religion; 
it was to combat this charge that Augustine wrote his City of God 
and Orosius composed his history. It is true that Rome had long 
ceased to be the heart of the empire; a new Rome on the Bos- 
phorus had divided her honor. Long before under Augustus the 
power of her legislative assemblies had been lost; the senate’s 
competence had steadily declined until under Diocletian that body 
became nothing more than a municipal council; and the reduction 
of the magisterial power had kept pace with the weakening of the 
senate. From the time of Constantine Rome had seldom had 
the glory of furnishing the imperial home: indeed Honorius’ trium- 
phal visit in 403 gave her almost her only opportunity of seeing 
a resident emperor for a hundred years. Yet in spite of all this, 
senatorial rank was still the badge of nobility; and the consulship, 
misused as it was at times, remained the supreme honor. All 
pagan and many Christian writers show a reverence and awe for 


1 De reditu suo 1, 61-66, 133-34. 
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the ancient capital; they gloried in her noble past, and praised her 
even in her present state. To Ausonius she was 
Prima urbes inter, divum domus, aurea Roma. 


Of all the writers of this time none shows a greater appreciation 
of Rome’s history than Claudian. Although an Hellenic Alex- 
andrian who turned to composition in Latin somewhat late, he 
has expressed the feeling of his age more adequately than any 
other. He often offends us by his extravagant flattery and by his 
attempts to give nobility through his polished verse to trifling 
and petty subjects; but when he deals with the grandeur of Rome 
he shows the true insight of the poet, is sincere and noble. Like 
Rutilius he understood the service which that city had been to the 
nations. So in his earliest panegyric, when Rome, appareled like 
Minerva, appears to the general Probus to beg the gift of his sons 
for the consulship, he makes Probus address her: 

“O numen amicum,” 

Dux ait, “et legum genetrix longeque regendo 

Circumfusa polo consors ac dicta Tonantis, 

Dic agedum, quae causa viae ? cur deseris arces 

Ausonias caelumque tuum ? dic, maxima rerum!” 
Again in a lofty passage he recites Rome’s glories: beginning with 
her splendid buildings and situation on the seven hills, he passes 
on to celebrate her accomplishments. Here also he names her 
mother of arms and of laws to all peoples: 

Armorum legumque parens quae fundit in omnes 

Imperium primique dedit cunabula iuris.? 
He recounts how from small beginnings she has extended her power 
to the two poles and made her empire as wide as the course of the 
sun. She has faced many foes and conquered all: no reverses 
have ever made her yield; neither Cannae nor Trebia daunted 
her; she has ever advanced her dominion. Moreover she alone 
among victors has treated the conquered peoples like a mother 
and made them peaceful members of one nation: 


Haec est in gremium victos quae sola recepit 
Humanumque genus communi nomine fovit 


t Panegyr. dictus Probino et Olybrio coss. 126-30. 
2 De Consul. Stilichonis 3, 136-37. 
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Matris, non dominae ritu, civesque vocavit 
Quos domuit nexuque pio longinqua revinxit. 
Huius pacificis debemus moribus omnes, 
Quod veluti patriis regionibus utitur hospes.' 


The passage closes with an assurance of the permanence of the 
empire which recalls the confidence shown by the Augustan poets. 


Nec terminus umquam 
Romanae dictionis erit.? 


Yet with all his proud expression of belief that Rome is eternal, 
the poet does not conceal his sense of her dangers. In his poem 
on the war with Gildo, when Italy was threatened with famine, 
he represents the city, weak and worn, appealing to Jove for assist- 
ance; she dwells on her great and victorious past; in her distress 


she longs for her earlier condition: 
Felicior essem 

Angustis opibus; mallem tolerare Sabinos 
Et Veios; brevior duxi securius aevum. 
Ipsa nocet moles. Vtinam remeare liceret 
Ad veteres fines et moenia pauperis Anci. 
Sufficerent Etrusca mihi Campanaque culta 
Et Quincti Curiique seges, patriaeque petenti 
Rusticus inferret proprias dictator aristas. 
Nunc quid agam? Libyam Gildo tenet, altera Nilum. 
Ast ego, quae terras umeris pontumque subegi, 
Deseror: emeritae iam praemia nulla senectae. 
Di, quibus iratis crevi, succurrite tandem 
Exorate patrem; tuque o si sponte per altum 
Vecta Palatinis mutasti collibus Idam 
Praelatoque lavas Phrygios Almone leones, 
Maternis precibus natum iam flecte, Cybebe. 
Sin prohibent Parcae falsisque elusa vetustas 
Auspiciis, alio saltem prosternite casu 
Et poenae mutate genus. Porsenna reducat 
Tarquinios; renovet ferales Allia pugnas; 
Me potius saevi manibus permittite Pyrrhi, 
Me Senonum furiis, Brenni me reddite flammis. 
Cuncta fame leviora mihi.’ 


But Claudian most often expresses his sense of Rome’s great 
past by summoning into his pages the heroes of tradition whose 


* De consul. Stilichonis 3, 150-55. 2 Ibid. 150f. 
3 De bello Gild. 1, 105-27.. 
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names had for centuries stirred the Roman’s pride. Not only 
the kings, warlike Quirinus and kindly Numa, but Brutus, Camillus, 
Serranus, the Decii, Curii, Metelli, Scipios and Catos, Cocles, 
Fabricius, Fabius, Marcellus, Aemilius Paullus, Marius, and Pom- 
pey, have their places. It was not in vain that our poet had 
studied his exempla and dwelt on those splendid lines in the sixth 
book of the Aeneid, where the shade of Anchises reviews for Aeneas 
the Roman heroes who are to be. These names furnish Claudian 
models for comparison and exhortation. At times in his desire 
to please he falls into low flattery, as when in his panegyric on the 
consuls of the year 395 he declares: 

His ego nec Decios pulchros fortesve Metellos 

Praetulerim, non, qui Poenum domuere ferocem, 

Scipiadas Gallisque genus fatale Camillos.* 

It is, however, for his great hero Stilicho that he most often 
seeks a comparison. In the poem on Stilicho’s consulship, when 
he represents the whole world as complaining because Stilicho 
hesitates to accept, he asks if it be because Eutropius, the base 
eastern minister, has defiled that high office. Even so, Stilicho 
will purify the consulship as he preserved it: 

Sic trabeis ultor Stilicho Brutusque repertor. 

Libertas populi primo tunc consule Bruto 

Reddita per fasces; hic fascibus expulit ipsis 

Servitium. Instituit sublimem Brutus honorem; 

Adseruit Stilicho.? 
When Stilicho accepts the office, Rome is made in her joy to call 
on the great dead to share her satisfaction. 

“Nunc,” ait, “Elysii lucos inrumpere campi, 

Nunc libet, ut tanti Curiis miracula voti 

Fabriciisque feram, famae qui vulnere nuper 

Calcatam flevere togam: iam prata choreis 

Pulsent nec rigidos pudeat lusisse Catones. 

Audiat hoc senior Brutus Poenisque tremendi 

Scipiadae.”’s 
Indeed in another passage Stilicho’s rule is represented as so just 
and mild that even the champions of liberty in the republic would 
gladly have lived under him: 


t Panegyr. dictus Probino et Olybrio coss. 147-49. 
2 De consul. Stilichonis 2, 322-26. 3 Ibid. 378-84. 
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“Quis vero insignem tanto sub principe curam 
Respuat ?” 


Nunc Brutus amaret 
Vivere sub regno, tali succumberet aulae 
Fabricius, cuperent ipsi servire Catones.' 


Furthermore, Claudian measures his hero’s prowess in war by the 
famous deeds of the past; he declares that in the struggle against 
the Goths Stilicho alone performed deeds equal to those of Fabius, 
Marcellus, and the third Scipio combined. Again he flatters him 


in this fashion: 
Victoria nulla 


Clarior aut hominum votis optatior umquam 
Contigit. An quisquam Tigranen armaque Ponti 

Vel Pyrrhum Antiochique fugam vel vincla Iugurthae 
Conferat aut Persen debellatumque Philippum ? 


Quis Punica gesta, 
Quis vos, Scipiadae, quis te iam, Regule, nosset, 
Quis lentum caneret Fabium, si iure perempto 
Insultaret atrox famula Carthagine Maurus ? 
Haec omnis veterum revocavit adorea laurus. 
Restituit Stilicho cunctos tibi, Roma, triumphos.’? 


And once more in another passage too long for quotation, Claudian 
declares that all the deeds of Curius, Decius, Fabricius, Scipio, Mar- 
cellus, Aemilius Paullus, and Marius combined were not equal 
to Stilicho’s accomplishments. 

Claudian, however, did not use his examples from antiquity 
solely for the purpose of securing comparisons favorable to Stilicho. 
He drew from them exhortations as well, as when he urged him to 
rise and crush the greedy ex-slave Eutropius, reminding him that 
it was the war with the pirates which exalted the great Pompey, 
and his victory over the slaves which made Crassus famous. A 
like inspiration was to be found in the words Claudian wished 
future ages to read on the battlefield of Pollentia: 

Hic Cimbros fortesque Getas, Stilichone peremptos 


Et Mario claris ducibus, tegit Itala tellus. 
Discite vesanae Romam non temnere gentes.3 


* Panegyr. dictus Manlio Theodoro coss. 159 f., 163-65. 
2 De consul. Stilichonis 1, 368-72; 380-85. 3 De bello Goth. 645-17. 
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If the servile extravagance of many of these comparisons is such 
that it tends to keep us from appreciating the significance of our 
poet’s appeal to the ancient glories of Rome, we must constantly 
remember that no more cogent appeal could be made to Roman 
pride than by marshaling the names of the great dead. Still 
it is a relief to turn to another passage, addressed to the young 
Honorius on the occasion of his fourth consulship, in which the 
great Theodosius is represented as instructing his son. 


Interea Musis animus, dum mollior, instet 
Et quae mox imitere legat; nec desinat umquam 
Tecum Graia loqui, tecum Romana vetustas. 
Antiquos evolve duces, adsuesce futurae 
Militiae, Latium retro te confer in aevum. 
Libertas quaesita placet ? mirabere Brutum. 
Perfidiam damnas? Metti satiabere poenis. 
Triste rigor nimius? ‘Torquati despice mores. 
Mors impensa bonum? Decios venerare ruentes. 
Vel solus quid fortis agat, te ponte soluto 
Oppositus Cocles, Muci te flamma docebit; 
Quid mora perfringat, Fabius; quid rebus in artis 
Dux gerat, ostendet Gallorum strage Camillus. 
Discitur hinc nullos meritis obsistere casus: 
Prorogat aeternam feritas tibi Punica famam, 
Regule; successus superant adversa Catonis. 
Discitur hinc quantum paupertas sobria possit: 
Pauper erat Curius, reges cum vinceret armis, 
Pauper Fabricius, Pyrrhi cum sperneret aurum; 
Sordida dictator flexit Serranus aratra:* 


In such verses we hear the national pride ring true, and can 
sympathize. 

While the heroes of Rome are thus honored, her great enemies 
also have their place; Pyrrhus, Hannibal, Philip, Antiochus, 
Spartacus, Tigranes, and Mithradates are all mentioned; Sulla 
is given no more honorable position than the traitor Mettius. 

It will be seen that almost all those whom Claudian celebrated 
belonged to the period before the close of the Punic Wars. The 
fall of Carthage for later generations marked the end of Rome’s 
heroic age. After that Roman life and action fell to mortal plane, 


* De quarto consul. Honorii 396-415. 
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and only a few like Pompey and Cato were canonized. It is inter- 
esting therefore now to inquire what the attitude of Claudian 
was toward the rulers of the empire, which, as he says, “had been 
acquired and preserved by so much blood, which the efforts of a 
thousand leaders had gained, whose fabric Roman hands had 
wrought through so many centuries.’”* The passages from 
which I have already quoted show how great a thing the Roman 
world was to him even in the age of her weakness. Himself an 
imperial subject, we should expect that he would give praise to 
the emperors who had established the empire, but such is not the 
case. Julius Caesar is mentioned as having gathered insolently 
all law into his own hands, an act which marked the beginning 
of Rome’s decline;? Augustus is remembered for the blood he 
shed in civil strife, bringing sorrow to his native land while he 
falsely claimed the credit of piety. On the other hand Nerva, 
Trajan, Antoninus Pius, the gentle Marcus Aurelius, and the 
bellatores Severi are named in honor. 

As I have suggested already, Claudian saw signs of ill omen for 
the future: the bonds of empire were weakening, the Goths were 
within the borders; a rival capital on the Bosphorus threatened 
the empire’s ancient center; a new religion had already won its 
way against the elder gods. Thus conditioned he found in Rome’s 
heroic past something more than the means to adorn a courtier’s 
verse; like many another of his day he gained comfort from the 
memory of Rome’s antiquity and felt satisfaction in her present 
power. Even in the threatening time in which he lived he was 
always conscious that it was Rome which had welded the nations 
into one people and held dominion over them. With pride he 
could say that Virgil’s charge to Rome had been obeyed. Not 
only had she ruled the peoples by her sway, spared the conquered, 
crushed the proud, but she had bound those peoples into one 
nation under law, had made the civilized world one fatherland 
for all. She had been indeed— 


armorum legumque parens. 


In Rufinum 2, 50-52. 
? De bello Gild. 1, 49 fi. 3 De sexto cons. Honorii 116-18. 


DANGERS OF THE MODERN TREND OF EDUCATION’ 


By GeorGe Hospart LissBy 
Principal of the Manchester, N.H., High School 


For some years it has seemed to me that the aim of the high- 
school student and the quality of his scholarship have been lowering. 
I find that this opinion prevails among my fellow-teachers. It 
grows harder every year to get scholarly effort. This, of course, 
does not mean that the present generation is inferior, but that 
something has taken away the motive to success of this kind. 
Scholarship does not seem worth while. Our young men do not 
honor the man of learning. The worth of men and institutions to 
them is measured by the lift they will give them to wealth and posi- 
tion. Getting on is the theme of success in America. We are 
looking more for men who do things than we are for men of high 
thought and wisdom. 

The word education needs a new definition. In the past, it has 
meant the training of a man—the whole of him, his faculties, judg- 
ment, and appreciation. Hawley Smith has defined the new, saying 
the educated man is the man that is “onto his job.” This is the 
prevailing popular notion. From grammar school to university, 
the utility idea, more than any other, determines the courses of 
study and methods of teaching. The new idea pays relatively 
little heed to discipline or culture as such; and to educate is to put 
into the possession of the student the technical knowledge and 
mastery of detail necessary in the doing of the thing he proposes 
todo. Ina word, we are training for efficiency. 

The demand for greater efficiency is the natural outgrowth of 
the keenness of competition in modern life, and it is the swinging 
of the pendulum back from the olden-time education in book lore 
alone, an education that left students, in a sense, educated but help- 
less. I know of a man who speaks thirteen languages, yet he is 
barely able to eke out a living as a court interpreter. The new 

« A paper read before the Classical Association of New England, at Hartford, 
Conn., April 1, 1910. 
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education aims, in part, to give a knowledge that will fit a man to 
do things, to do something, or make something for which there is 
a demand in his day. In a word, it aims to be practical. 

But however pedantic the education of the old type may have 
been, and however just the demand for greater efficiency, the safe 
course lies not in over-emphasis. It is no more sane to rush to 
one extreme than to another. It is as much a part of the education 
of the young to teach them how to live as it is to teach them how 
to getaliving. Weare under obligations to teach them what things 
to enjoy as well as to enable them to get the means of gratifying 
their tastes. The school must not leave the inculcation of the love 
of beauty and truth to luck and environment. A man whose train- 
ing fits him merely for getting on finds not the full measure of happi- 
ness, and gives not the full measure of service of which he is ca- 
pable. Thoreau once said: ‘‘ Getting a living should be a pastime.” 
We are making it the end of life. King Solomon said: “Happy is 
the man that findeth wisdom, and the man that getteth understand- 
ing. For the merchandise of it is better than the merchandise of 
silver, and the gain thereof than of fine gold. She is more precious 
than rubies, and all the things that thou canst desire are not be to 
compared with her.”’ No man is sufficient unto himself. Such 
understanding is in part the heritage of succeeding generations, 
and must be sought in the religion, history, art, and literature of the 
race. Civilization itself draws its life from the riches of the past, 
as a rugged oak springs from the soil of ages. This is the true realm 
of culture. Thisishuman. Here is thought and here achievement 
of men akin to us. Their thoughts we can entertain, their deeds 
are the inspiration of mankind. 

I am ready to dispute the claims of the extreme enthusiasts of 
vocational education on their own ground. This running into nar- 
row channels of study and work in the high schoool is the college 
idea of specializing. Experience has proven that specializing with- 
out a broad cultural basis keeps a man from growing to his full 
stature. The best law schools and professional schools of all kinds 
are beginning to require the degree of A.B. for admission. If special- 
izing after four years of high-school work narrows and unfits a man 
for power and liberal growth, what will it do for the callow grammar- 
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school graduate? Business men tell me that the boys who take 
little beyond grammar school except business courses are of little 
service; they lack general information, general ability. They are 
not ready to grasp a new situation, or attack a fresh problem. All 
they know is the rules they have learned; and they lack judgment 
to apply them under differing conditions. It is said that our citizen 
soldiers, in the Civil War, were the best of their time. And yet, 
they had not, like the soldiers of other nations, given years of their 
youth to military training. They were good soldiers, because they 
were first intelligent men. 

The policy of adopting narrow courses is short-sighted. Men 
seem to think it a big thing if a boy can step out of school and imme- 
diately earn his living, notwithstanding the fact that, with the nar- 
row training boys are sometimes getting, a living is about all they 
ever will earn. We ought to be building the success of a lifetime. 
Few men have not, at some time, earnestly wished they had given 
more time to their preparation for life work. It is better to be 
fitted to do excellent work in the world for twenty years than to be 
forced, through lack of preparation, to be common-place for a life- 
time. 

Narrow and superficial training is fostered by the elective sys- 
tem. The elective system rests upon a false working basis. It 
presumes that every boy is endowed with a certain bent or genius; 
that a boy’s natural taste and interest will guide him in choice of 
work and studies. Now the average boy shows no impelling bent, 
except to get three or more square meals a day, to shun work, and 
to love play; and, left to himself, he will find the path of least resist- 
ance. I do not mean to say that all boys are fundamentally alike, 
that they have no indiviudal bent or genius; but this, that their 
native bent is latent during the period of physical growth, or over- 
shadowed by love of play common to youth. A boy ordinarily 
shows neither wit nor wisdom in the unguided choice of his studies; 
he is led by caprice. He takes this or that because his chum does. 
He aims to get teachers who are easy, professors with whom nobody 
ever flunks. He chooses the “snap courses.”” The business courses 
in our high school are overrun with pupils who elect these courses 
thinking they will be what they call a “‘cinch.”’ President Nichols 
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says that probably one out of five college students selects courses 
with well-directed purpose. The more impulsive high-school boy 
will not do so well. 

If the native bent or interest of the young is more or less latent, 
and needs to be touched by something outside of itself to call it 
into activity, then it seems wise to make all courses of study broad, 
so that a student may find in them his true interest, and through 
them find himself. The time to specialize is after this discovery. 

If this reasoning is correct, it follows that the establishment of 
separate schools, a Latin high, an English high, a commercial high, 
a school for manual training, is not best. We should either put 
cultural and disciplinary courses into vocational schools, and me- 
chanic arts courses into classical schools; or, better than that, bring 
them all into one institution. The chances of a boy’s finding where 
his real interest lies will be greater in the general-purpose school. 
For the choice of schools is nothing but another way of choosing 
courses. If only one in five ordinarily makes a wise choice of 
courses, no greater percentage will make a wise choice of schools, 
and the chances for rectifying such a blunder are small, when the 
student must change schools to do it. 

The elective courses of an easy type are immensely popular. 
With them we graduate a greater percentage of our pupils. The 
city fathers are delighted. In fact, these courses are planned, in 
part, to keep students in school. They are an offshoot of the kinder- 
garten idea, following which we must keep pupils entertained. 
They are prompted, in no small degree, by the over-heated sym- 
pathies which some agitators feel for that element of the school 
population that is born without conveniences for thinking. Per- 
haps 20 per cent of those who take the easy courses do so from 
necessity, while 80 per cent are led to take them through laziness. 
By giving such an option, we are cheapening the work of the major- 
ity tofavor a few. Leaving the ninety and nine to care for the one- 
hundredth sheep may be good Scripture, but it is poor pedagogy. 

It remains that we should consider the influence the college 
system of entrance has upon education. The tendency is to increase 
the number of subjects offered, and to shorten the time given to a 
subject. This is what pedagogues call enriching the courses. The 
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courses of the grammar school have been enriched until these pupils 
know no subject as well as they used to. It is the old question, 
“Which is better, a thorough knowledge of a few necessary subjects 
or a superficial knowledge of many ?”’ The enrichment of the gram- 
mar school is the work of faddists; the W.C.T.U. thinks the edu- 
cation of that period not complete without a knowledge of hygiene 
and alcoholics; the nature enthusiast must have nature-study; 
the manual-training enthusiast must have sloyd. All are good 
things, but if every sect possessed of but one idea is going to incor- 
porate that idea in the schools, there will be no system nor limit. 
The greater diversity of requirement by the colleges is the work 
of specialists. Every college professor is, or ought to be, some- 
thing of an enthusiast. He lays over-emphasis upon the subject 
he teaches. He gets it into the list of required or optional subjects. 
With such a multiplicity of subjects, the time of requirement must 
be short. A boy may offer two years of Latin, two years of French, 
one year of German, one-half year of botany, one-half year of zodl- 
ogy, one year of physics, and other tidbits. But the boy of trained 
mind and purpose is the boy who has given long-persistent effort 
in fewer fields of study. He has discovered that he has power, he 
has found himself. Possunt quia posse videntur. 

The strongest educational tendency in recent years has been to 
put the study of Latin and Greek in disfavor. When this move- 
ment began, the opponents of the classics said, ‘Why study the 
dead, when we have the living? Here are French and German, 
living tongues. In each is a noble literature. They, with modern 
science, are as rich in culture and discipline as the classics, and they 
afford what the classics cannot give, a practical knowledge to be 
used in everyday life.” Twenty or twenty-five years ago argu- 
ments pro and con were somewhat speculative, but now the new 
idea has had a fair trial, and we demand proof that the claims made 
for it were well grounded. I have no evidence to submit. A 
Dartmouth professor tells me that the boys selected to assist pro- 
fessors in science work are almost uniformly boys who offered 
Greek in their preparation, and no science. The Greek boy has 
outstripped the science boy in his own field, before the end of their 
college days. And this claim cannot be made that the brightest 
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boys elect Greek. This was once true, but no longer. An Amherst 
professor of biology says that the boys best equipped for his work 
are those who offered Greek in preparation. And this superiority 
is due not merely to the aid Greek gives in learning scientific terms; 
the process of thought employed in the study of Greek is the same 
that is employed in biological work. For, to translate a sentence 
in Latin or Greek, the student must observe, compare, discriminate, 
and judge. I have in my possession a printed report of the conven- 
tion of the American Association of Engineers, in which a prominent 
member says that in his judgment engineers should have the same 
broad classical training as a preparation for their work which is 
still thought good for men in other professions. An association of 
professional men in the West caused it to be put on record that, in 
the judgment of the association, the young men coming into their 
ranks without classical training are not big enough to uphold the 
prestige of their professions; that their training fits them neither to 
grapple with new problems that arise in their work nor to hold the 
position they should hold among men. These are opinions of men, 
but they are the opinions of intelligent men with evidence before 
them. And if we examine the claims made for the new education, 
we shall find the premises weak. The claim that we should study 
the living, rather than the dead, involves what Lowell calls a“‘ verbal 
fallacy.” “Only those languages can properly be called dead in 
which nothing living has been written. If the classic languages 
are dead, they yet speak to us, and with a clearer voice than that 
of any living tongue.” 

Modern languages cannot yield the discipline afforded by the 
classics. French is all but worthless for a Latin student. It is 
tooeasy. German has nota logically developed grammar. Science 
means too much the following of formulae, typewritten directions, 
and playing with apparatus; these things are not scientific research, 
nor training of the taste and logical faculties. As to the practical 
value of the fact that French and German are spoken tongues, we 
may be greatly misled. I come from a manufacturing town, where 
probably more than half the population is French. And yet, the 
practical value of French in my school is not worthy of considera- 
tion. In the first place, the pupils cannot speak French, and in 
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the next place, they wouldn’t be understood if they could. The 
French of New England cities is not Parisian. A knowledge of 
German is invaluable to specialists. But, in the true principles 
of artistic expression, the Greek literature is still supreme, and of 
it we may say as the Greeks said of the work of one of their sculp- 
tors, ‘It is the rule.” As in the history of our planet there were 
great epochs when the earth and sea were parted and the mountains 
were formed and earth’s treasures found an abiding-place, so in 
the history of the race conditions at times have been such that man 
has expressed himself in some inimitable way. The favoring con- 
ditions may never again return. In fervor, faith, and sublimity 
of thought, the words of Moses, David, and Isaiah will never be 
surpassed. Theconditions which made a splendor of Greek poetry 
and art may never again exist. Though we are living in a great 
age, no age sufficeth unto itself. We must still learn of those men 
and peoples whose genius is of no time or place, but is the posses- 
sion of the race forever. 

The nature of the topic upon which I am speaking forces me to 
pick flaws in ideas and systems, but I am an optimist. I believe 
in all these things. I believe in efficiency and training to do things. 
I believe in vocational studies, and the elective system, and the study 
of things modern. The evils attending the incorporation of these 
ideas into our system of education are inevitable. These ideas 
are new, and as always happens, extravagant claims are made for 
them, especially by those whose enthusiasm outstrips their judg- 
ment. The equilibrium will be found. If those who most clearly 
see the claims of each field of study stand by their convictions our 
schools will turn out men at once competent to do the world’s work 
and possessing the initial power to appreciate what appeals to men 
of culture in this and all time. 
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VIRGIL IN THE AGE OF ELIZABETH! 


By KENNETH C. M. SILLS 
Bowdoin College 


No period in English literature has been more distinctly romantic 
than the age of Shakespeare. The spirit of the times is admirably 
expressed in these words of Mulcaster, who was, it will be remem- 
bered, the schoolmaster of Edmund Spenser: “I love Rome, but 
London better. I favor Italy, but England more. I honor the 
Latin, but I worship the English.”? The new spirit had crept into 
the universities. In 1580 Gabriel Harvey writes of Cambridge in 
terms that to us, somehow, sound strangely modern: “Tully and 
Demosthenes nothing so much studied as they were wonte; Livy 
and Sallust possibly rather more than less. Lucian never so much. 
Aristotle much named but little read. . . . . The French and Italian, 
when so highly regarded of scholars? The Latin and Greek when 
so lightly ?”’ Nevertheless, if something of the former reverence 
for Latin and Greek had departed—the pessimistic wail of such a 
thoroughgoing classicist as Harvey need never be taken too seriously— 
the study of the classics was still the basis of all education, still the 
gate to learning. Queen Elizabeth herself, to use the words of one 
of her courtiers, spoke Latin “readily, justly and even critically” ; 
and her translations from Plutarch, Horace, and Boethius may be 
read in the publications of the Early English Text Society. Under 
the patronage of the court the position of such scholars as Sir John 
Cheke and Roger Ascham was by no means without distinction; and 
there was much interest in classical learning throughout the kingdom. 

Latin, not English, was taught in the schools. Virgil was often 
included in the curriculum; and seems to have been used in the fifth 


1 Paper read before the Classical Association of New England at Hartford, Conn., 
April 2, 
2 Quoted by Spingarn, Literary Criticism in the Renaissance, 296. 
3 Roger Ascham in Nichol’s Progresses of Queen Elizabeth. For the entire passage 
see Courthope, History of English Poetry, U1, 129, 130. 
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year of Latin study." Tobe sure, Mantuan, the “good old Mantuan”’ 
of Holofernes, was often read in place of the Eclogues; and Ascham 
in the School-master prefers Varro, Sallust, Caesar, and Cicero to 
Lucretius, Catullus, Virgil, and Horace, because he wishes his pupils 
to be trained in oratory and history and not in the epic and lyric. 
But Buchanan, the great humanist of Scotland and himself a peda- 
gogue, has in one of his Latin poems the picture of a teacher, rising 
at five in the morning to wield the flog in one hand, and the Virgil 
in the other, flogging and correcting all day long.’ In Sir Philip 
Sidney’s masque, the Lady of May (1578), there is a typical Renais- 
. sance pedant, the forerunner of the tiresome Holofernes. His name 
is Rombus and his appellation, “good Latin fool.’”4 Some of his 
misquotations are from Virgil; they certainly imply that the poet was 
mouthed in his school. 
Parcare subjectos et debillire superbos; 
Haec olim memonasse iuvebit, 

are only a few of his exclamations, which reach a worthy grammatical 
climax in “O Tempori! O Moribus!’”’ Since the masque was written 
for the queen and performed before the court at the earl of Leicester’s 
splendid mansion, Sidney must have had confidence in the ability 
of the gay ladies and their knights to appreciate jests at the expense 
of the classics. A yet more clear indication of the fact that Virgil 
occupied an important place in the classical reading of the time is 
found in the quaint introduction to a translation of the Georgics made 
in 1589 by one A. F., probably Abraham Fleming: “The translator’s 
intent considered [namely, to do some good for grammar schools] the 
lesse checke should redounde to this honest and painefull translation; 
where in the expositor hath been carefull to statisfy the courteous.” 
He proceeds to say that he intends to please himself, to delight his 
readers, but above all to use “ plaine words applied to blunt capacities, 
considering the expositor’s drift to consist in delivering a direct order 
of construction for the release of weak Grammatists, not in attempting 


t Cf. W. S. Baynes, ‘‘What Shakespeare Learned at School,’”’ Fraser’s Magazine, 
XX, N.S. (1879-1880), 617-19. 

2 Gregory Smith, Elizabethan Critical Essays, I, 36. 

3Saintsbury, The Earlier Renaissance, 56. 

4 Miscellaneous Works of Sir Philip Sidney, ed. Gray, 268-69. 
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by curious device and disposition to content courtly Humanists.””* 
All this euphuism implies that Fleming’s real object is to extend the 
knowledge of one of his favorite books among those who had small 
Latin and less Greek. 

That such material as the works of Virgil afforded was welcomed 
by Elizabethan readers, the number of the translations of Virgil 
attests.? In 1553 a version of the complete Aeneid by Gawin Douglas 
was printed; it is this version which Sackville made use of in his 
Induction. The earl of Surrey in 1557 introduced blank verse to 
the English by his translation of books ii and iv of the Aeneid. One 
of the most popular of the Elizabethan versions was that of Thomas 
Phaer made in the fourteen-syllable ballad measure which was used 
later in Chapman’s Homer. Phaer had translated the first seven 
books in 1558 and the first nine books by 1562; in 1573 the work 
was completed by Dr. Twyne, and the version of Phaer and 
Twyne, reprinted in 1583, 1584, 1596, and 1600, had a high reputa- 
tion and received commendation from William Webbe in his Dis- 
course oj English Poetry (1586). In 1582 Richard Stanyhurst 
translated the first four books of the Aeneid into English hexam- 
eters; his work is of interest because it apparently derived its inspi- 
ration from Gabriel Harvey and the Areopagus, and is unique by 
reason of its curious orthography, which was a serious attempt at pho- 
netic reform.4 The other works were not overlooked. The Eclogues 
were translated by Fleming in 1575 and in 1589, and the Georgics 
by the same author in 1589. Spenser paraphrased the Culex in his 
Virgil’s Gnat, and Webb gives a translation of the first two eclogues 
into quantitative English verse. The list is doubtless incomplete; 
but so far as it goes, it shows that in the last half of the sixteenth 
century at least eleven translations from Virgil were printed, many 
of which were associated with some of the most interesting metrical 
experiments of the time. Even for a period that was so intensely 
interested in translation as was the Elizabethan age, the number of 
English versions of Virgil is significant, especially since very few 
Latin editions of the poet seem to have been printed in England during 

t Quoted from the original edition in the Boston Public Library. 

2 Conington, Miscellaneous Essays, I, 137-46. 

3 Arber reprint, 46. 4 Spingarn, op. cit., 302. 
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the sixteenth century. The British Museum Catalogue gives only 
one, i.e., 1580. Very few of these translations lay claim to accuracy. 
The object of the translator in those days was to present the material 
in an attractive form and to extend acquaintance with his author. 

There was likewise a genial handling of the classics and a gentle- 
manly willingness to quote from memory. Sidney himself, who was 
a good scholar and who ridiculed affected learning in the Malapropian 
excesses of his Rombus, quotes, if we may judge him strictly, but 
indifferently well; even the learned Bacon can be inaccurate. These 
facts may clear some difficulties as we pass to a consideration of Virgil 
in the works of Shakespeare. So much confusion has been created 
by the famous allusion to Shakespeare’s classical attainments by 
Ben Jonson, that it may be well here to recall that without much doubt 
the greatest poet of our language was grounded in Latin at the gram- 
mar school of Stratford and that he could, and doubtless did, read 
Plautus in the original in later life. No one could write such a vivid 
school scene as that between Sir Hugh Evans and Master Page in 
the Merry Wives of Windsor, unless he knew at first hand the trials 
of questions in accidence, and “understandings for thy cases and the 
numbers of the genders.”” Furthermore, it should not be forgotten that 
Shakespeare made his first appeal to the reading public, not through 
his plays but through poetical versions of well-known classical stories, 
Venus and Adonis, and Lucrece. That such a man should not have 
been interested in reading the one poet who was then regarded not only 
as the laureate of Rome but as the supreme poet of all literature is 
well-nigh incomprehensible. As a matter of fact, there are several 
indications in Shakespeare of a knowledge of Virgil, although no 
conclusive evidence that such knowledge was at first hand. The 
description of the painting of the Fall of Troy in Lucrece owes many 
of its details to the first and second books of the Aeneid.? The play 
actor in Hamlet is asked to recite a speech based on “ Aeneas’ tale 
to Dido and thereabout of it especially where he speaks of Priam’s 
slaughter.”3 In Henry VI, Part II, (III, ii, 114) Queen Margaret 
complains that she has tempted Suffolk’s tongue 


t Act IV, scene i. 
2 LL. 1366 ff. Cf. introduction in Cambridge Edition of Shakespeare. 


3 Act II, scene ii, 468. 
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To sit and witch me, as Ascanius did 
When he to madding Dido would unfold 
His father’s acts commenced in burning Troy. 


In the final scene of Titus Andronicus, Marcus bids his brother 
Lucius speak 


as erst our ancestor 
When with his solemn tongue he did discourse 
To love-sick Dido’s sad attending ear 
The story of that baleful, burning night 
When subtle Greeks surprised King Priam’s Troy. 
And above all in the moonlit scene of the Merchant of Venice we 
have the wonderful picture of the forsaken heroine: 
In such a night 
Stood Dido with a willow in her hand 
Upon the wild sea banks, and waft her love 
To come again to Carthage. 

These are but a few, though perhaps among the most obvious, 
of the references to Virgil in Shakespeare. In each case the literary 
reminiscence and alluston seems to come from one who had read and 
appreciated the Roman poet. It is altogether misleading to try to 
prove from the passage in the Merchant of Venice, as some commen- 
tators would, that Shakespeare was no reader of the classics. Such 
comments come from those who not only know no poetry,.but who 
are not even acquainted with the use made of classical writers by the 
poets of the Elizabethan age. 

The debt of Edmund Spenser to Virgil is so large that only one 
or two phases of the question can here be discussed. The poems 
of the Shepherd’s Calendar are based on the Eclogues; Virgil’s Gnat 
is a paraphrase of the Culex; and many passages in the Faery Queen 
are derived from the Aeneid. The character of Arthur follows the 
usual Renaissance conception that saw in the person of Aeneas the 
model of the good governor and the virtuous man. But in his letter 
to Raleigh Spenser pays tribute to modern epics, citing by the side of 
the heroes of Homer and Virgil those of Ariostoand Tasso. Spenser’s 
use of the Italian poets raises the interesting question of his possible 
indebtedness to Dante. For example, so excellent a critic as James 
Russell Lowell marked in his own private copy of Spenser’s works 
two passages as from Dante that clearly follow Virgil much more 
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closely. Again, in Sackville’s Induction many writers have professed 
to see imitation of the Inferno. To be sure, few questions in the study 
of Spenser are more perplexing. Dr. Paget Toynbee, the Dante 
scholar, writes thus of the possible use of the Italian poet: “As to 
Spenser if I were compelled to say Yes or No, I should say No; but 
I am still in doubt.”” But when it is recalled how slight was the 
knowledge of Dante in the England of Elizabeth, how wide was the 
use of Virgil, and how difficult it is to distinguish between a romantic 
imitation of Virgil and the influence of Dante, it is perhaps just as 
well to remember that to both Sackville and Spenser Virgil would be 
the natural and the most easily available model for poetry which 
depicts the scenes of the lower world. 

But if it is often difficult in studying the poets of Shakespeare’s 
time to distinguish between classical and modern sources, there is no 
doubt of Virgil’s pre-eminence so far as the literary criticism of the 
age is concerned. Renaissance writers held the epic in high esteem; 
some critics, from Vida to Rapin, looked upon it as the highest form 
of poetry. The Aeneid was held to be the model for a proper epic, 
In some writers reverence for Virgil approached literary idolatry. 
Scaliger, for example, believed that Virgil had created another Nature 
of such beauty and perfection that the poet need not concern himself 
with the realities of life, but can go to the second Nature created by 
Virgil for the subject-matter of his imitation. “All the things which 
you have to imitate you have according to another nature; that is 
Virgil.” Here, of course, are the roots of pseudo-classicism. Through 
the French and Italian critics this conception of Virgil’s power came 
into English literature; and if the poet is used somewhat sparingly 
as a critical aid, mediaeval Maronism was still a potent faith, although 
it was tempered by Humanism." Sidney’s devotion is typical. He 
cites the Sortes Virgilianae; he asks if Nature or philosopher’s coun- 
sels have ever brought forth such a virtuous man in all fortunes as 
Virgil’s Aeneas; he condemns Spenser for the framing of his style 
in the Shepherd’s Calendar to an old rustic language, “since neither 
Theocritus in Greek, Virgil in Latin, nor Sannazzaro in Italian did 
affect it”; he even commends Aeneas for obeying the god’s command- 
ment to leave Dido, “though not only all passionate kindness, but 


1 Gregory Smith, of. cit., I, lxxvii. 
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even the human consideration of virtuous gratefulness would have 
craved other of him.” Finally he conjures his readers to believe with 
Scaliger that no philosopher’s precepts can sooner make you an 
honest man than the reading of Virgil; and he promises to those 
who love poetry that their souls shall be placed with Dante’s Beatrice 
or Virgil’s Anchises.* Sidney’s comments on Homer, on the other 
hand, are for the most part perfunctory. To him Virgil is the supreme 
poet. But he is by no means blind to the merit of modern poetry. 
If he was imbued with the classic, he was appreciative of the romantic. 

Many other writers of the time share Sidney’s enthusiasm for 
Virgil. Thus Thomas Churchyard in sdéme preliminary verses of 
the Pithy, Pleasant and Profitable Works of Maister Skelton (written 
1568), mentions Marot, Petrarch, Dante, Homer, and Ovid, and 
concludes: 

But Virgill won the fraes 
And past them all for deep engyen, 


And made them all to gaes 
Upon the books he made.? 


If Churchyard represents the tribute mediocrity, or worse, can pay, 
in the works of Francis Bacon there is abundant evidence of the 
worship given to Virgil by genius. The Roman is quoted often in 
the Essays; and some of his finest passages are set forth in the 
Advancement of Learning. Although the fact is too often overlooked, 
Bacon indeed was no mean literary critic, and in the second book of 
this work he pays a well-merited tribute to the Georgics. “Virgil 
. . » « got as much glory of eloquence, wit and learning in the expres- 
sion of the observations of husbandry, as of the heroical acts of Aeneas.” 
And Bacon, in arguing that good government and learning agree, 
gives as proof that in the time of the first two Caesars, “which had 
the art of government in greatest perfection, there lived the best poet, 
Virgilius Maro.’ 

Yet no survey of Elizabethan criticism can fail to note that many 
of the best writers were beginning to appreciate both the intrinsic 
and the relative worth of poetry written in their own day. Thus 


1 Defense of Poesy (ed. Cook); cf. Index under “ Virgil.” 
2 Quoted in Dante in Englisa Literature by Paget Toynbee, I, 53. 
3 Advancement of Learning (ed. Cook), 17. 
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William Webbe, who yields to none in his admiration of Virgil, writes 
in 1586 that “Spenser’s fine poetical wit and most exquisite learning, 
as shown abundantly in the Shepherd’s Calendar, was inferior to the 
works neither of Theocritus in Greeke nor Virgille in Latin whom he 
narrowly imitateth.”* Other writers go still farther. Chapman 
trounces Scaliger roundly and turns the balance in favor of his beloved 
Homer. And Sir John Harington, in 1591, in his praise of Ariosto 
boldly declares that “ whatsoever is praiseworthy in Virgil is plentifully 
to be found in Ariosto and some things that Virgil could not have, 
for the ignorance of the age he lived in.’”’ And yet it is Harington 
who writes the charming sentence: “ But what need we further witnes, 
do we not make our children read Virgil commonly before they can 
understand it, as a testimonie that we do generally approve it? And 
yet we see old men study it, as a proofe that they do specially admire 
it; so as one writes very pretily, that children do wade in Virgil, 
and yet strong men do swim in it.””? 

The poets and writers of Shakespeare’s age, we may confidently 
assert, looked upon Virgil in a large and generous way. Of course 
only the fringe of the subject has here been touched; and the facts 
have been stated, not with the thought that the proper interpretation 
of them has been made, but that the varied extent of Virgil’s influence 
may be understood. Sometimes we cannot help feeling that the 
great Elizabethan writers had the heart of the matter. Theirs was 
no rigid, cloistered classicism. They were primarily interested 
in their own language and in their own poetry; but they builded for 
the most part on the literatures of Greece and Rome. They had 
respect for the English tongue and for their own achievements. They 
wished English poetry to come to its own. But they found the best 
touchstone to be that poetry that had already won centuries of fame. 
They insisted on the worth of their own experience; and as the greatest 
classicist of them all, Ben Jonson, wrote: “It is true that the ancients 
opened the gates and made the way that went before us, but as guides, 
not commanders; Non domini nostri, sed duces fuere. ‘Truth lies 
open to all; it is no man’s several. Patet omnibus veritas; nondum 


est occupata.”’ 3 


tIn Smith, op. cit., I, 232. 
2 Tbid., II, 212. 3 Timber (ed. Schelling), 7. 
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And so the poets and prose writers of those days kept their minds 
open and their pens ready for inspiration from abroad or from olden 
times. They changed the motto on the coins of Castille until it read 
plus ultra. There was more beyond. And forth they went to dis- 
cover it, whether it was land or poetry.t' But they were ready to use 
the experience of the past, and especially they steered their craft often 
by the compass of that poet whom Bacon called “the chastest and the 
royalest that to the memory of man is known.” 


t Cf. the summary of the Elizabethan age given by Professor Wendell in his book 
on The Temper of the Seventeenth Century in English Literature, 44. 
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Hrotes 


Contributions in the form of notes or discussions should be sent to John A. 
Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 


WHO WERE THE VANDALS? 


In her article in the Classical Journal for October, Miss Hosford, referring 
to the Vandals, says: “‘The implements of the higher culture were the most 
worthless of their playthings. Books made a bonfire, easy to light. Marble 
statues had a certain value, for they would go into the limekiln better than 
blocks from the quarry. Bronzes could be melted for armor or weapons,”’ etc. 

When one remembers, for instance, that the Colosseum was quarried for 
the material for St. Peter’s; when he sees statues of Paul and Peter crowning 
the historic columns of Trajan and Marcus Aurelius; when he reflects that 
the noble bronze equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius on the Capitoline owes 
its preservation solely to the fact that the Christians ignorantly supposed it 
to represent Constantine, he will not feel disposed to blame all the “‘ vandal- 
ism” upon the Vandals. 

Miss Hosford’s allusion to the bronzes is especially unfortunate. The 
traveler in Rome who stands at the entrance to the Pantheon and looks up 
at the clumsy timbers supporting the roof of the porch, recalls with Byronic 
indignation the act of that illustrious member of the Berberini family, Pope 
Urban VIII, in despoiling the grand old edifice of the bronze tubes which were 
the original supports, and casting them into columns for the high altar of St. 
Peter’s, and into cannon. ‘Quod non fecerant barbari, sed fecerunt Ber- 


berini.” 


Souta Hicu Scoot, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
October 11, 1910 


FrEDERIC M. Woop 


EASY RULES FOR THE ACCENT OF ENCLITIC COMBINATIONS 


It has often been a source of surprise to the writer that Greek grammars 
and beginners’ books present such formidable rules for the accent of com- 
binations of words in which enclitics occur. Without some preliminary sim- 
plification, the lesson in which this matter is first taken up generally results 
in the thorough confusion of even a bright class. Such statements as “‘a dis- 
syllabic enclitic following a paroxytone retains its accent” are comprehended 
slowly and memorized with great difficulty. 

A number of years ago some simpler rules than any I have seen elsewhere 
suggested themselves to me. I have given them to every class that I have 
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taken through the beginners’ book since then, and they have never failed to 
clear the matter up at once. Here they are: 

1. Write down the words as they are found in the vocabulary. 

2. Erase the accent on the enclitic. 

3. Put an acute on the last syllable of the word preceding the enclitic, 
unless it already has an accent. 

4. Avoid (a) two successive acutes; (b) three successive unaccented syl- 
lables. 

5. If 4(a) results, erase the new accent. Then if 4(d) results, restore the 
accent to the enclitic. 

The process of erasing and adding the accents becomes quite unnecessary 
after a few trials; the student soon sees the changes in his mind, and presently 
learns where to put the accent without any mechanical process whatsoever. 
Diligent attention to the rules usually given brings about the same result, of 
course, but I am confident that any teacher who will give his class the rules 
suggested will find a rather perplexing difficulty eased away at once. 


CHARLES B. RANDOLPH 
COLLEGE, WoRCESTER, Mass. 


ON “FALCES PRAEACUTAE,” CAES. B.G. m1. 14. 5 


That our standard American lexicon (the Harper's Latin Dictionary, 
edited by Lewis and Short in 1879) is far from being up to date is well known, 
and its deficiencies have not been made good by any work in the English lan- 
guage with which I am acquainted. In fact this book, which has not been 
revised since its publication thirty years ago, may still be called the standard 
lexicon of England and America. The reason for this state of affairs is pretty 
well known, and need not be enlarged upon. 

The Germans are much better off than we are, for Georges’ Handwérter- 
buch is frequently issued in a revised edition, and except for the omission in 
most cases of the exact references for the passages cited from the Latin writers, 
is remarkably good. This feature, however, while in accordance with the 
purpose and plan of the book, makes it inadequate for some of the needs of 
the student, which, it is but fair to say, it was doubtless never intended to 
serve. 

The old Forcellini, therefore, in the revision of De Vit (1860-75) is still 
the only Latin lexicon which is reasonably complete and satisfactory, except 
the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, as far as it goes. Of course the Forcellini- 
De Vit cannot include the results of the discoveries of the last forty years or 
so, but it is often superior to the more modern dictionaries, most of which are 
directly or indirectly based upon its collections of material. 

This appears, for example, in the word praeacutus, which it defines as in 
anteriore parte acutus vel valde acutus. The second part of this definition has 
been discarded, whether by oversight or by design, in the newer lexicons, but 
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it seems called for in some uses of the word, Georges cites only stipites (Caes.), 
sudes (Sall.), and cuspis (Ovid), and in all these cases the meaning “sharpened 
at the end” or “pointed” is appropriate enough, although the epithet might 
seem somewhat otiose in Ovid Met. vii, 131. This is not the case however 
with the falces praeacutae of Caesar, B.G. iii.14. 5 These instruments were 
insertae adfixaeque longuriis and were non absimili forma muralium falcium. 
His (Caesar continues) cum funes, qui antemnas ad malos destinabant compre- 
hensi adductique erant, remigio remis incitato praerumpebantur. It is obvious 
that the falces were sharpened, not at the point, or not only at the point, but 
on their edge; and even if they had projecting points as well, like the falces 
murales which they are said to resemble to some extent, this fact is of no sig- 
nificance compared with the keenness of the blade. I should therefore go 
back to Forcellini and translate praeacutae by “very sharp,” a thing which 
none of the vocabularies to Caesar do, so far as I am aware. 

That prae- in composition has both meanings is well known; see for ex- 
ample Stolz, Hist. lat. Gramm. I, 398, where the group to which praeacutus in 
the sense of “sharpened at the end” belongs does not seem to be represented. 
Examples of compounds with prae- which have a double meaning are perhaps 
praecalvus, in anteriore parte calvus vel valde calvus, and praecanus, valde vel 
ante tempus canus; at least the scholiasts seem to have been able to under- 
stand these words either way. 

The intensive force of praeacutus seems the better one in Plin. N.H. viii. 
26, ita pendens alterum poplitem dextra caedit ac praeacuta bipenni hoc crure 
tardato profugiens alterius poplitis nervos ferit, for an axe is sharpened, not on 
its end, but on its edge, and even if praeacutus could mean “sharpened on the 
edge,” why should this very obvious feature of an axe be emphasized? The 
meaning “very sharp” or “keen” seems invariably the better one when 
praeacutus is applied to edged tools. With stakes, and the like, “pointed” 
is usually the natural meaning. 

In some cases one might well be in doubt which of the two meanings to 
choose, for example that of the scopuli praeacuti of Pliny N.H. viiii. 38, where 
the adjective is variously rendered by the translators. The squamae prae- 
acutae of the strange fishes described by Pliny in N.H. viiii. 69, are likened by 
him to clavi caligares, or hob-nails. To judge from Pliny’s words, and from 
Cuvier’s and Rondelet’s description of the fish, which apparently make their 
appearance in modern times for a brief season, at the same time of year, in 
the lakes of northern Italy, they had large scales, in the middle of each of which 
was a small sharp point. Pliny’s comparison with hob-nails then would seem 
to refer to the general appearance of a soldier’s boot studded with such nails 
rather than to the points of the nails. Bostock and Riley’s translation, 
“remarkable for the number of their scales and their exceeding sharpness,” 
seems to take prae- in an intensive sense, as I should be inclined to do. It 
must be admitted, however, that in this case the other meaning is not impos- 


sible. 
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I am disposed to see the same intensive force of prae- in praerumpebantur, 
in the same sentence as the falces praeacutae; i.e., the ropes which bound the 
yards to the mast were violently torn apart. That this really means that they 
were cut, is shown by abscisis at the beginning of the next sentence. This 
force of prae- is sometimes present in praecido and praefringo, which are like 
praeacutus in being used in a double sense, while in praefulgeo the intensive 
force is apparently the only one. In the case of all these words the definitions 
of the Forcellini-De Vit are better than those of the more modern lexicons 
and vocabularies, so far as I have examined the latter. 

That Caesar unquestionably uses praeacutus in some connections with 
the meaning “‘sharpened at the end” is of course no reason for supposing that 


he always used the word in the same sense. 
Joun C. ROLFE 
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This department will present everything that is properly news—occurrences from 
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EBEN ALEXANDER 


The classics suffered a great loss on March 11 of last spring in the death 
of Dr. Eben Alexander, professor of Greek and dean of the University of North 
Carolina. Although he made very few contributions to the literature of the 
classics, he spread abroad the love and appreciation of them through his rare 
abilities as a teacher and through the strong influence he possessed over students 
and colleagues alike. Perhaps he is best known to the public at large as 
minister to Greece under President Cleveland’s second administration, and 
as one of the most zealous advocates of the revival of the Olympic games. 
The Classical Association will remember gratefully the address he delivered 
before their annual meeting in Nashville two years ago. In the latter part of 
his life he was the recipient of more than one offer of a college presidency, 
but he preferred to remain loyal to the teaching of Greek, for which he 
knew that a college presidency would leave him but little time. He was 
universally beloved by those who knew him, and he possessed that magnetic 
charm and courtesy of manner which drew at once from the merest strarger 
the deepest and truest respect. His culture was genuine and deep-seated, and 
his life, we make bold to claim, was a living witness to the value of the branch 


of knowledge he pursued. 


Kentucky 
There is an unusually large enrolment in the Greek classes at Transylvania 


University this year. The total reaches about seventy. 
North Carolina 

Professor Charles W. Bain, formerly professor of Latin in the University of 
the South (Sewanee) and later professor of ancient languages in the University 
of South Carolina, has gone to the University of North Carolina to take the 
chair of Greek left vacant by the death of Dr. Eben Alexander. 
South Carolina 

The work in classics at the University of South Carolina is divided between 
two professors of ancient languages. The professorship left open by the 
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departure of Professor Charles W. Bain to the University of North Carolina 
is now filled by Professor Louis Park Chamberlayne (Pd.D. Halle, 1908), 
formerly of Amherst College. 

Out of a total of 395 students 173 are enrolled in the classes in Greek and 
Latin. Greek is not required in any way; Latin is required only in certain 
courses. 

Mr. Vernon Cook has resigned his position in the Charleston High School 
and gone to Germany for three years’ study of the classics in the German 
universities. 

Louisiana 

Mr. Freeman Bozeman Daniel, A.B., Birmingham College, is teaching 
fellow in Latin at Tulane University this year. 

Five men from Tulane University took the Rhodes Scholarship examina- 
tions in October. 


Columbia University 

Professor Frank Gardner Moore comes to Columbia as professor of classical 
philology, from Trinity College, Hartford. Professor LaRue Van Hook comes 
from Princeton, as associate professor of classical philology. Dr. Dean Putnam 
Lockwood of Harvard has been appointed assistant professor of classical 
philology. Professor Van Hook’s work is primarily at Barnard College. 
Miss Grace Harriet Goodale has been made assistant in classical philology at 
Barnard College. 


Harvard University 

The following changes go into effect this fall: Dr. C. N. Jackson has 
been made assistant professor of Greek and Latin. Dr. C. R. Post has been 
appointed instructor in Greek and in fine arts (formerly in romance languages 
and in fine arts). T. A. Miller, A.M., has been appointed instructor in Greek 
and Latin. 

The Harvard Classical Club met and organized for the year on October 
26. The first speaker was Professor Clifford Herschel Moore, whose topic 
was “‘The Study of Classical Philology.” 


University of Pennsylvania 

William Alexander Lamberton, A.M., Litt.D., professor of the Greek lan- 
guage and literature, and head of the Greek Department, died suddenly on Sep- 
tember 8. William N. Bates, professor of Greek, becomes acting head of the 
Greek Department. Henry Lamar Crosby, Ph.D., formerly preceptor in classics 
at Princeton University, was last June appointed assistant professor of Greek. 
Walter W. Hyde, Ph.D., formerly instructor in Greek at Cornell University, 
was this fall appointed instructor in Greek. Eugene Stock McCartney, A.B., 
has been made instructor in Latin. Walton Brooks McDaniel, Ph.D. (pro- 
moted last November from assistant professor of classical philology to be 
professor of Latin) is absent in Italy on leave of absence during the first term 
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of 1910-11, to do research work. Roland G. Kent, Ph.D., instructor in Greek 
and Latin, was promoted last November to be assistant professor of com- 
parative philology. 
Williams College 

Mr. John S. Galbraith, who was absent last year pursuing graduate work 
and giving instruction in Greek and Latin at Harvard, returns this year as 
assistant professor of Greek and Latin. Mr. J. F. Ferguson, instructor in 
Greek and Latin last year in Mr. Galbraith’s place, fills a similar position this 
fall at Yale. 
Yale University 

The only change in the classical faculty is the promotion of Dr. Wilmot 
H. Thompson, Jr., to the rank of assistant professor of Greek. 


Kansas 
At the Latin Teachers’ Round Table of the Kansas State Teachers’ Asso- 


ciation there was a large attendance, and a live discussion was provoked by the 
program which was presented. 

Greek evidently maintains its own at Baker University. Sixty-six stu- 
dents are enrolled in the beginning class. The class in Greek drama is pre- 
paring to present the Frogs of Aristophanes this year before the public. 

At Washburn College the place of Professor W. P. Clark, professor of 
Greek, is filled this year by Professor J. L. Hancock, of Chicago. 


Towa 
A general course in classical archaeology organized by Professor Ebersole 
of Cornell College has numbered about thirty students each year for the past 
three years. A course in teachers’ Latin has been added to the curriculum. 
At Drake University the Adelphi was presented in English translation on 
the evening of May to by the Latin Club under the direction of Professor 
C. O. Denny, assisted by Miss Pearl Winn of the Department of Dramatic 


Art. 


Arkansas 
J. G. Cubage (B.A. University of Arkansas) has succeeded Professor Ury 


McKenzie as professor of Latin in the Arkansas State Normal School. 
The classical and modern language teachers have organized a language 
section of the Arkansas State Teachers’ Association. 


Minnesota 
The Greek Club of the University of Minnesota, an organization of a 
semi-social character, will devote itself to the study of the drama during the 


year. 
Walter Stearns Davis, professor of ancient history at the University of 


Minnesota, has just issued, through the Macmillan Co., his new work entitled 
Influence of Wealth in Imperial Rome. 
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Colorado 

A very material increase in the number of Latin students is reported from 
the University of Colorado. In this university Professor T. B. R. Hellems 
has returned to his duties from a year’s leave of absence spent in travel. Pro- 
fessor M. G. Derham has been promoted to a professorship of Latin. Director 
E. C. Hewitt and Professor J. P. Harrington of the American School of Archae- 
ology are delivering a series of lectures at the same university on American 


archaeology. 


Ohio 

Professor S. B. Platner, who has spent a year in Italy and Sicily, has 
returned to Western Reserve University. Mr. Hiram Gillispie, who had 
charge of Professor Platner’s classes during his absence, has gone to West- 
minster College, Westminster, Colo. 

Mr. Roland H. Tanner, head of the Classical Department at the Central 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio, for several years past, has been awarded a 
fellowship at Princeton, where he is now studying. Mr. Tanner expects to 
return to the Central High School at the close of the year. Miss Effie Camp- 
bell has been appointed head of the Classical Department in Mr. Tanner’s 
absence. 

The high schools of Columbus, Ohio, have a wide-awake, active Latin 
club, of which they may well be proud. The club meets three times a year 
at a dinner in some prominent hotel and is addressed by an invited speaker. 
The meetings occur in November, February, and May. The year’s program, 
so far as made out, is as follows: for the November meeting, Professor Josiah 
Smith, of Ohio State University; for the February meeting, Professor C. N. 
Cole, of Oberlin College. The speaker for the May meeting has not yet been 


announced. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


In accordance with a suggestion made some months ago in the columns of 
the Classical Weekly, and reinforced of late by requests from many quarters, 
it has been decided to publish in a volume the papers which have been given 
at the Michigan Classical Conference in recent years on the value of human- 
istic studies. The volume will be entitled Latin and Greek in American Education 
and will be edited by Francis W. Kelsey. It will contain, first, three papers 
by the editor on “The Present Position of Latin and Greek,” “The Value of 
Latin and Greek as Educational Instruments,” and “Latin and Greek in Our 
Courses of Study”; these will be followed by a paper on “The Nature of 
Culture Studies,” by Robert M. Wenley. The greater part of the volume 
will be devoted to the symposia, which have been published, as they appeared, 
in the School Review or Educational Review, and also as Bulletins of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan; the titles, and the names of the contributcrs, are as follows: 
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SYMPOSIUM I 
“The Value of Humanistic, particularly Classical, Studies as a Preparation for 
the Study of Medicine”: DEAN Victor C. VAUGHAN, Dr. CHARLES B. G. DE NAN- 
CREDE, DEAN WILLIAM B. HINSDALE. 


SYMPOSIUM II 
“The Value of Humanistic Studies as a Preparation for the Study of Engineering ”’: 
PROFESSOR HERBERT C. SADLER, PROFESSOR GARDNER S. WILLIAMS, PROFESSOR 
GEoRGE W. PATTERSON, ASSOCIATE DEAN JosEpH B. Davis. 


SYMPOSIUM III 
“The Value of Latin and Greek as a Preparation for the Study of Law”: MERRITT 
STARR and LYNDEN Evans of the Chicago Bar; DEAN (now president) H. B. Hurcuts, 
Hartow P. Davock, Hinton E. Spatprno, and Levi L. Barsour, of the Detroit Bar. 


SYMPOSIUM IV 
“The Value of Humanistic Studies as a Preparation for the Study of Theology”’: 
PRESIDENT WILLIAM DoucLas MACKENZIE, Rev. A. J. Nock, Francis W. KELSEY, 


James B. ANGELL. 
SYMPOSIUM V 


“The Value of Humanistic Studies as a Training for Men of Affairs”: James 
Bryce, JAMEes Logs, and WILLIAM SLOANE (letters); W. Foster, CHARLES 
R. Harvey W. WILEY, and JAMEs Brown Scorrt. 


SYMPOSIUM VI 
“The Classics and the New Education”: Epwarp K. Ranp, Rospert M. WEN- 
LEY, and PAaut SHOREY. 


SYMPOSIUM VII (APPENDIX) 

“ The Doctrine of Formal Discipline in the Light of Contemporary Psychology”: 
PROFESSOR JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL, the University of Chicago; Proressor W. B. 
Pittssury, University of Michigan, and Proressor CHARLES H. Jupp, the 
University of Chicago. 

The volume will contain about 400 pages, and will be published by the 
Macmillan Company in March, 1g11. 

The generosity of a friend of the classics makes it possible for members of 
the Classical Associations of New England and of the Atlantic States and of 
the Classical Association of the Middle West and South to provide themselves 
with copies of the volume, bound in cloth, at a reduced price (the same price 
at which it will be supplied to members of the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club) 
provided the remittance is received before publication; after publication the 
price will be $1.50. Members of the Associations named who desire the 
volume are requested to remit eighty-seven cents ($0.87) by postal order to 
Mr. Louis P. Jocelyn, secretary of the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, 545 
South Division Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. To all subscribers remitting 
this amount in advance the volume will be sent, carriage prepaid, as soon as 
it leaves the press. 


Book Reviews 


Priene, nach den Ergebnissen der Ausgrabungen der Kgl. preuss. 
Museen 1895-1898. Rekonstruiert v. A. ZIPPELIUS, aquarel- 
liert v. E. WoLFsFELD. Leipzig: Teubner, 1910. M. 7. 


In this colored lithograph, intended for use in schools, we have for the first 
time an ‘authentic picture of an old Greek city. Pictorial restorations, more 
or less trustworthy, of certain Greek sites have existed before—the sanctuary 
of Zeus at Olympia, the sanctuary of Apollo in the midst of the city of Delphi, 
the acropolis of Athens, and that of Pergamon. But no such restoration was 
possible for a Greek city as a whole, until the German excavations on the 
site of Priene in Asia Minor during the years 1895-98 supplied the materials. 
Thus this picture, prepared with full knowledge of all the available evidence, 
marks an important step in the progress of our knowledge of Greek antiquity. 

To be sure, the Priene which we now know so well is not the Priene of 
earlier Greek history, but a later foundation, dating in its beginning from per- 
haps about 340 B.c. Moreover it was always a small place, containing, it is 
estimated, less than 5,000 inhabitants. But, small though it was, it had all the 
characteristic features of a city of the later Greek period, and these features 
were with some exceptions similar to those of such a city as Athens in the fifth 
century B.C. 

The picture is a bird’s-eye view. Many interesting things are clearly 
shown. Thus we see the straight streets crossing one another at right angles, 
in accordance with that type of city-planning which was first introduced into 
Europe by Hippodamus of Miletus in laying out the Piraeus and which was 
followed in all later Greek foundations. We see also the lofty acropolis, the 
wall of fortification, the cemeteries outside the principal gates, the agora, 
the temple of Athena, dedicated by Alexander the Great, the theater, the 
gymnasia, and the stadium. 

Naturally there are many known facts about Priene which the picture 
cannot show so clearly or cannot show at all. But it may be made the basis 
of interesting talks about such matters as the street-paving, the abundant 
water-supply, the sewers, and above all, the private houses and their furniture. 
With the help of the illustrated essay by Dr. Th. Wiegand, which comes with 
the lithograph, it would be possible to prepare a small model of the typical 
Greek dwelling-house of the fourth century B.c. From what I read in the 
Classical Journal I feel sure that some schools will do this. 

F. B. TARBELL 
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The Universities of Ancient Greece. By JoHN W. H. WALDEN. 
New York: Scribners, t909. Pp. xiv+366. $1.50 net. 

This book gives a vivid picture of the Greek rhetorical and philosophical 
schools of the first five centuries of our era. The author’s conclusions are 
based upon a careful study of the original sources, but by confining the 
erudite apparatus of his investigation to footnotes, he has produced a volume 
that is of value not only to the classical specialist but to all interested in the 
history of education. With a well-developed faculty for seizing upon the 
essential points of a narrative and a marked predilection for the human interest 
he has exploited with rare effectiveness the mine of information contained 
in the rhetorical treatises of the later Empire. 

Anticipating the objection which may be raised to his use of the term 
“‘University,”’ that no charters of incorporation were granted them, the author 
points out that at Alexandria the Museum was a royal foundation, at Con- 
stantinople the Capitolium was rigidly organized under the direction of the 
emperor, and at Athens and Antioch teachers and students formed a recog- 
nized body in the community. Moreover, “apart from these more formal 
aspects of the question, the essential elements of the university, the teachers 
and students, the spirit of learning, the enthusiasm for intellectual ideals, were 
present in all these centres.” 

The first four chapters deal with preliminary matters, including a sketch 
of education at Athens in the fifth and fourth centuries B.c., an analysis of the 
conditions that obtained during the Macedonian period, and a discussion of the 
attitude of the state toward education. Without undue emphasis on the 
parallel it is shown that as early as the fourth century B.c. the educational 
system was divided into three grades corresponding roughly to our own: 
the elementary, the secondary, and the college or university instruction. The 
subjects taught in the elementary school were reading, writing, gymnastics, 
music, and in some places drawing. In the secondary school the boy came 
under the direction of the Yeauuarcxés, whose instruction covered the fields 
of grammar, meter, history, morals, etc.; special attention was paid to reading 
aloud and to speaking. To this grade also belonged the study of geometry 
and arithmetic. In the college or university period philosophy and rhetoric 
were the chief subjects. A comparison with the Roman system would have 
been outside the scope of our author’s work, but mutatis mutandis, many 
sections of his description could be applied to the Roman schools, so closely 
do they seem to have followed their Greek models. 

In his picture of the rivalry between philosophy and rhetoric in Greek 
university centers, Walden traces the steps by which from the days of Aristotle 
rhetorical studies steadily gained the advantage. Even after the Roman 
conquest, the policy of the conquerors to abstain as far as possible from inter- 
ference in the local affairs of Greek municipalities had resulted in a vigorous 
political life in those communities, and this fact contributed to the interest 
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in oratory. Students flocked to the schools because it was universally recog- 
nized that the oratorical skill which a rhetorical training gave was the most 
effective instrument for a successful public career. 

In regard to the salaries for professors ordained by Antoninus Pius, Walden 
adopts the view of Zumpt (“‘Ueber den Bestand d. phil. Schule”) that the 
salaries were to be paid by the municipalities except in cases where the mu- 
nicipalities were unable to do so. In the latter case, the emperor was to pay 
them. 

In his discussion of the social position of the professors, the school houses, 
the holidays, and student customs and traditions the author has drawn many 
parallels with the college life of our own time. He has illustrated this part of 
his book by copious quotations from the writings of the sophists, especially 
from the letters and speeches of Libanius, whose pages abound in interesting 
details of academic life in Athens, Constantinople, and Antioch. On all 
subjects connected with the college or university career—from the hazing of a 
Freshman to the efforts of a professor to secure an increase in salary—Libanius 
speaks with the authority of one who knows. 

For the details of the courses pursued in the schools of sophistry the prin- 
cipal source used is Theon’s Progymnasmata, and emphasis is rightly laid on the 
fact (p. 203) that in him we have our most valuable source of information on 
the subject. Several recent treatises on ancient education would have accom- 
plished their purpose more effectually if their authors had studied Theon 


as carefully as they studied Quintilian. 
G. J. LaInc 
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Six Greek Sculptors. By ERNest A. GARDNER. London: Duck- 
worth & Co.; New York: Scribners, 1910. Pp. xvi+260. 


81 plates. $2.00. 

A new book on Greek sculpture from the hand of Professor E. A. Gardner 
is a welcome addition to our literature on the subject. His Handbook of Greek 
Sculpture has been, since its publication in 1897, the chief up-to-date source 
on thesubject for English readers. The presept volume belongs to a publishers’ 
series, the same in which Mrs. Eugenie Sellers Strong’s book on Roman Sculp- 
ture was published in 1907. It is not a history of Greek sculpture, but is 
intended, in the words of the Preface, for those ‘‘who desire to supplement 
what general outlines of this history they may have learnt by a more vivid 
realization and appreciation of the work of the leading artists.” The main 
discussion is preceded, however, by both a general introduction on the “ Char- 
acteristics of Greek Sculpture” and by a chapter on “Early Masterpieces,” 
and is followed by a chapter on “Hellenistic Sculpture.”” These chapters, 
like the rest of the book, though the treatment is chronological, are not prima- 
rily historical, and one need not be disappointed that neither the Aegina nor 
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the Olympia sculptures appear among the plates illustrating the early sculp- 
tures, and that there is no illustration nor mention of the Aphrodite of Melos 
in the last chapter. A certain knowledge is thus presupposed on the part of 
the reader, as is shown also in the fact that the provenience and present where- 
abouts of the examples used are not given, as a rule, either in the text or in the 
list of illustrations, and that there is mention of “the tale about the Eros and 
Aphrodite” of Praxiteles without indicating what it was. The book may be 
characterized as “an appreciation of Greek sculpture,” a field cultivated in 
this country by Edmund von Mach, and is distinctly successful in setting forth 
the received spirit and style of each of the masters. After a study of the 
chapter on Scopas, for example, the reader can hardly fail to recognize the 
Scopasian characteristics wherever they appear later. 

If Professor Gardner was tempted to quote what he had already written 
in his Handbook he persistently resisted the temptation. The thirty-six 
pages on Praxiteles are fresh and up to date and have no marks of the Handbook 
in their phraseology. The account taken of new material in these chapters 
is indicated by the first sentence in the chapter on Lysippus: “If our informa- 
tion as to Scopas has been considerably supplemented by recent discoveries, 
in the case of Lysippus the new evidence has been revolutionary in character.”’ 
The statue of the pancratist Agias, found at Delphi, is given the first place as a 
means of determining the character of the work of Lysippus. On account of 
the importance thus attached to the Agias it is made the frontispiece to the 
book. One questions why this replica should be labeled “by Lysippus”’ and 
would like to have the frontispiece referred to for illustration from the text. 
The treatment of the ‘“Lemnian Athena”’ also indicates the open-mindedness 
of the author in that, while he still justifies the dissenting voices, he no longer 
relegates Furtwingler’s identification to a footnote. 

The illustrations are all full-page half-tone plates and printed on one side 
of the paper only. One must be prepared for long paragraphs, as long, for 
example, as six and one-half pages. There is almost an entire absence of foot- 
notes, the purpose being to present not data but principles. A brief bibliog- 
raphy is given, in which no American name appears but that of E. von Mach, 


and that only for the collection of illustrations. 
W. S. EBERSOLE 
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